SOME CONCLUSIONS

But, surely, even the most insensitive must find some sympathy to mix
with his criticism, when the circumstances that brought about Watts'
weaknesses are remembered. Watts never had a chance to develop as a
normal man. From his cradle his destiny was thwarted by the meddling
of his father, and all through his life a smiling Fate led him further and
further into the labyrinthine prison of his neurotic condition. His often
grotesque aspirations, the strange voltefaces that Mrs. Barrington noted
with such candour, the fissures that cleft his personality are not so amusing
when we consider that we see In Watts the figure of a wounded man of
genius desperately trying to adapt himself to his surroundings.

Fatally weakened by his early environment and then by his admirers, his
very great gifts were only too often dissipated. Place Love Triumphant beside
his early portraits, and the tragedy is manifest. He could not but reach for
the stars, and his hands were empty. Had he been content with less he had
achieved who knows what heights. Even so, his early work, and a fraction
of his later, give him a unique and important place in the history of
English painting.

Lately our poets loiter d in green Janes,
Content to catch the ballads of the plains,
I fancied I had strength enough to climb
A loftier station at no distant time,
And might securely from intrusion doze
Upon the flowers tbro which Illissusfotus.
In those pale olive grounds all voices cease.
And from afar dustfUs the paths of Greece.
My slumber broken and my doublet torn,
Ifnd the laurel also bears a thorn